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with the exception of Spain, limit the application of bankrupt laws to 
commercial debtors exclusively, while the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon 
countries extend it to all citizens. In Italy the desirability of assim- 
ilating all debtors in the bankruptcy system has been much agitated 
among students and theorists, although the proposition was rejected 
by the framers of the new code in 1882. From the continental 
standpoint, bankrupt laws are intended to prevent a debtor from 
disposing of his property in fraud of his creditors and to secure an 
equitable distribution of his assets among his creditors ; and it is 
with this purpose in view that the application of these laws to the 
civil as well as to the commercial insolvent is demanded. In the 
United States, on the other hand, this question has been worked 
out from quite a different point of view. By English and American 
law, an honest bankrupt who has surrendered his property is dis- 
charged from the unpaid residue of his debts. Originally, this 
privilege was extended only to traders, the reason being that the 
creditors of a trader were regarded as, to some extent, partners 
in his speculations, while the non-trader was alone responsible for 
his insolvency. By the act of 1841, in the United States, voluntary 
bankruptcy was made applicable to non-traders as well as traders, at 
their request and for their benefit, while the involuntary clause applied 
only to traders ; but, experience having shown that, to prevent non- 
traders who had been guilty of frauds from obtaining discharges, it 
was necessary to make the involuntary clause apply to them, this 
was done by the act of 1867 and again by the act of 1898. The 
question of the application of bankrupt laws to non-traders as well 
as traders may be regarded as settled in this country. 

New York City. s - Whitney Dunscomb, Jr. 

Municipal History and Present Organization of the City of 
Chicago. By Samuel Edwin Sparling, Ph.D. Madison, Wis., 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 23, 1898. — 188 pp. 
Most western cities differ from those on the Atlantic seaboard in 
having institutions that are nearly free from the anomalies which char- 
acterize those of eastern cities. This is probably due to the fact that 
in their early development the eastern cities closely followed European 
institutions, while the political institutions of the western cities were 
more often of spontaneous growth. The municipal history of Chicago 
is a striking illustration. The first city charter was drafted at a meeting 
of citizens and closely resembled the town government under which 
they had lived for four years. Certain minor changes were made, 
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owing to the needs of the rapidly increasing population ; but the great 
similarity proves that the city was regarded as merely a large town, 
which ought to take a position in the scheme of local government as 
nearly as possible like that of the town. The city had a government, 
therefore, in which the council was the most important factor. 

Attempts were soon made, however, to differentiate the executive 
from the legislative functions, and since 1837 this movement has 
been marked. Starting with scarcely more influence than that which 
belongs to a presiding officer, the mayor has become the most power- 
ful individual in the city government. The powers of the council, 
however, were not decreased as the mayor's influence increased, 
except so far as administrative functions were concerned. When the 
growth of the city demanded greater municipal activities, additional 
powers were conferred upon the council, and it was not relegated to the 
inferior position which it frequently occupies in other American cities. 
Its control of the finances gives it considerable control over the admin- 
istration, but in practice the independence of the mayor is preserved. 

The state legislature has encroached to some extent upon the 
sphere of the council ; but, as compared with other American cities, 
the amount of special legislation has been very small, although Dr. 
Sparling does not think so. (See pages 23, 40 and 160.) The 
student of European municipal government, examining for the first 
time the government of Chicago, might conclude that legislative 
interference has been very great ; and he would be quite right, if he 
made comparisons with foreign conditions only. But one familiar 
with American conditions would hardly come to that conclusion. In 
the sixty years that Chicago has been incorporated, there have been 
passed upwards of 140 acts affecting the city government, including 
many of a general character which do not apply to Chicago alone. 1 
As compared with other American cities, therefore, Chicago has been 
peculiarly exempt from special legislation. One needs but to con- 
sult the report of the Fassett Committee (New York, 1891) and 
Wilcox's Municipal Government in Michigan and Ohio, to substantiate 
fully this criticism of Dr. Sparling's conclusions. 

Chicago's experience with independent municipal boards, whose 
duties are chiefly of an administrative character, is much the same 
as that of other cities. From 1850 to 1870 nearly every department 
was organized upon this plan ; but the results were so disastrous as 
to seal their doom. Since the adoption of the present city charter in 
1875, only a few of these boards have remained; and these are 

1 See Appendix to Dr. Sparling's monograph, where these figures are given. 
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confined to cases where their functions are chiefly of a deliberative 
character. This movement seems to have been but part and parcel 
of the democratic movement which swept over state and national poli- 
tics about the middle of the century, and apparently left its impress in 
Chicago, as elsewhere, in the large number of elective offices created. 

To the present organization of the city government about two- 
thirds of the monograph is devoted. Although the actual adminis- 
tration does not seem to be superior to that of other cities in form, 
the charter of Chicago presents more nearly than that of any other 
American city the proper scheme of government. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Sparling's monograph contains such an exceed- 
ingly large number of errors in grammar and orthography as to 
impair its value. He also fails to show the relation between cause 
and effect, and traces inefficiency to defects in the form of govern- 
ment, without considering other factors. For instance, in speaking 
of the excellent park system, Dr. Sparling declares : " The result has 
been a splendid tribute to the board type of organization for this 
particular phase of local administration " (p. 150). Perhaps the board 
system is suited to this field of municipal activity, but mention should 
be made principally of the lack of favoritism in actual administration, 
which is due to public opinion and the esprit du corps which pervades 
every department. Remove these factors, which do not owe their 
existence to the board system, and the Chicago parks will be no 
better cared for than are the streets. All in all, the monograph by 
Dr. Sparling is a fairly creditable piece of work. 

„ Milo Roy Maltbie. 

New York City. 

The History of English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century. By G. P. Gooch. Cambridge, The University Press, 
1898. — 363 pp. 

This essay received the Thirlwall Prize at Cambridge in 1897, has 
been revised and expanded by the author, and now appears as the 
tenth volume of the Cambridge Historical Essays. As the preceding 
number of this series discussed the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
Mr. Gooch restricts himself to the consideration of democratic ideas. 
Their development he carefully traces, on the one hand, through the 
movements of the various political groups or parties and, on the 
other, through the political writings causing or caused by the political 
changes. 

By a brief consideration of the political significance of the Refor- 



